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this end, he recommends a change from a centralized state government 
to a system of broad local charters for both rural and urban territory. 
Other recommendations made are greater proportionate representation 
for cities and the abolition of all distinction between the two branches 
of the legislature, except a longer term for the members of one house. 

The usefulness of the book is increased by the addition of a bibli- 
ographical note containing citations of state constitutions and amend- 
ments thereto. 

J. M. Mathews. 



France and the American Revolution. By James Beeck Perkins. 
(Houghton, Mifflin. Boston, 1911.) 

This posthumous volume was practically completed at the time of 
Mr. Perkins' death. Such changes as were necessary have been made 
by his wife who was able to perform this duty of love with due appre- 
ciation of her husband's intention and habits of thought. She has 
consulted, during the process of preparing the volume for the press, 
eminent authors in the field; and the book is approximately such as 
Mr. Perkins would have wished it. The author, from his wide knowl- 
edge of continental and particularly French history, was eminently 
prepared to write a sympathetic account of the participation of France 
in the American Revolution, and this he has effectively done. Past 
historians have been too prone to take at their face value the suspicions 
of John Jay and John Adams, commissioners to France at the time of 
the treaty of peace, and to discount the better informed statements 
of Benjamin Franklin, whose intimate knowledge of French life and 
habits of thought and the complications of European diplomacy, should 
have given to his opinion greater weight than that of his companions. 
The whole tone of the book is one of hearty commendation for French 
action during the War. Mr. Perkins gives due appreciation to the 
character and work of Vergennes, who was more responsible than 
any one else for the assistance given by his country to the revolting 
colonies. 

The work is largely based, as far as the French events are concerned, 
upon the printed sources in Doniol's Histoire de la Participation de 
France, and Durand's New Materials. Besides what was available in 
these volumes, there is a large mass of unprinted material in the 
French archives, to which Mr. Perkins makes no reference and which 
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might in places have changed his opinion. It is also to be regretted 
that he has not seen occasion to make greater use of footnotes, so that 
there are times when it is almost impossible to discover the sources 
upon which the facts narrated are based. The book, on the whole, 
is an extremely good one, and will be an antidote for that anti-Gallican 
sentiment that has been so frequently expressed by our historians, but 
which fortunately has been slowly dying out. 

C. W. Alvord. 



Obscene Literature and Constitutional Law. By Theodore 
Schroeder. (New York, 1911.) 

Our selfishly commercial era rarely witnesses the production of a 
law-book "not published to sell, but for missionary work among leaders 
of thought." This is such a book. It is, accordingly, a cause for 
lament that Mr. Schroeder should have seen fit in it to defend such an 
indefensible thesis as "uncensored mails and express." He insists 
that the Federal and State obscenity statutes are not only inexpedient 
and undesirable, but unconstitutional as well. Few sane, sensible 
citizens would agree with the first contention, and a still smaller 
proportion of lawyers or jurists with the latter. 

The work exhibits considerable erudition. The grains of wheat, 
however, are hidden only too frequently amid the bushels of chaff, 
and the recurrent rhetorical flourishes far more often disgust than 
convince the reader. The discussion of the various standards of mod- 
esty, — psychological, anthropological, legal, etc., — is excellent. Valu- 
able, also, is the exhaustive table of cases arising out of 'obscenity' and 
kindred statutes. Even the divers illustrations of official stupidity 
in administration, despite the obvious bias of the author's manner of 
exposition, serve a quite useful purpose and are well collected. It is, 
therefore, the more regrettable that Mr. Schroeder should have wasted 
his time, his energies and his not inconsiderable talent on a not merely 
hopeless, but hopelessly mistaken, cause. 

I. Maurice Wormser. 
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